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Alabama and North Carolina, the changed conditions incident to 
the transition from the old system of cotton planting to stock 
raising and the diversification of crops. Mr. Williams imdertakes 
to estimate the size of the exodus, some of its eflEects and the initial 
remedies for keeping the Negroes in the South. Some of these are 
better pay, greater care for the employees, better educational 
facilities, the opportunity to rent and purchase sanitary homes, 
justice in the courts, the abolition of "jim crowism" and segre- 
gation. 

One of the most interesting parts of the report is that which 
deals with the Negro migrant in the North. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the author has done his task so well as Mr. Epstein did 
in treating intensively the same situation in Pittsburgh. This part 
of the report is too brief to cover the field adequately. There are 
few statistics taken from the censuses of 1900 and 1910 to show 
the increase of Negro population in the North during this period. 
Then comes a rapid survey of the districts receiving large num- 
bers of Negroes during the migration. Attention is directed also 
to the adjustment of the Negroes to northern industry, race fric- 
tion and the bearing of the Negro migration on the labor move- 
ment culminating in the riot of East St. Louis. Delinquency in the 
migrant population and the reports on the crime, health and hous- 
ing conditions of the Negroes in the North are also discussed. 
That part of the report on constructive efforts toward adjustment 
of the migrant population in the North gives much information as 
to how the leading citizens of both races have cooperated in trying 
to solve the problems resulting from this sudden shifting of large 
groups of people. 

Twenty-Five Years in the Black Belt. By Wilmam J. Edwards. 

The Comhill Company, Boston, 1918. Pp. 143. 

This is a valuable biographical work in that the reader gets a 
view of conditions in the South as experienced and viewed by a 
Negro educated at Tuskegee and inspired thereby to spend his life 
in another part of the State of Alabama, doing what he learned at 
this institution. The author mentions his growth, the founding 
of the Snow Hill School, the assistance of the Jeannes Fund, and 
the ultimate solutions of his more difficult problems. The book 
becomes more interesting when he discusses the Negro problem, 
the exodus of the blacks and the "World War. 
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The aim of the author, however, is to acquaint the public with 
the problems and difficulties confronting those who labor for the 
future of the Negro race. He complains of the land tenure, the 
credit system by which the Negroes become indebted to their 
landlords, the lack of educational facilities, and the consequent 
ignorance of the masses of the race. To enlist support to remedy 
these evils wherever this condition obtains, the life of the author 
who for twenty-five years has had to struggle against hardships is 
hereby presented as typical of the thousands of teachers white and 
black now suffering all but martyrdom in the South that the 
Negroes may after all have a chance to toil upward. 

The book is not highly literary. The style is generally rough. 
Interesting facts appear here and there, but they did not reach 
the stage of organization in passing through the author's mind. 
The value of the book, however, is not materially diminished by 
its style. It certainly reflects the feelings and chronicles the deeds 
of a large group of the American people during one of the most 
critical periods of our history and must therefore be read with 
profit by those interested in the strivings of the people of low 
estate. Persons primarily concerned with industrial education 
will find this sketch unusually valuable. To throw further light 
on this systematic effort to elevate the Negroes of Alabama the 
author has given numerous illustrations. Among these are Uncle 
Charles Lee and His Home in the Black Belt, Partial View of the 
Snow Hill Institute, A New Type of Home in the Black Belt, 
Typical Log Cabin in the Black Belt, the Home of a Snow HiU 
Graduate, Graduates of Snow Hill Institute and Teachers of Snow 
Hill Institute. 

Women of Achievement. By Benjamin Brawm!t. Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, Chicago, 1919. 
Pp. 92. 

Glancing at the title of this volume one would expect to find 
therein the sketches of a number of women of color known to be 
useful in the uplift of the Negro race. Instead of this, however, 
there is the disappointment in the restriction of these sketches to 
Harriet Tubman, Nora Gordon, Meta "Warrick Puller, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, and Mary Church Terrell. No one will question 
the claims of some of these women to honorable mention, but when 
Nora Gordon, an unknown but successful missionary to Africa, is 



